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EXPLORING  THE 
LIVING  HISTORY 
CLASSROOM 

¥  n  the  heart  of  New  Bern's 
historic  district  is  the  New 
Bern  Academy,  a  building  with 
a  lot  of  stories  to  tell.  The 
Academy  is  the  focus  of  this 
month's  issue  of  The  Living 
History  Classroom. 

The  New  Bern  Academy 
originated  in  1764,  making  it 
one  of  the  oldest  secondary 
schools  in  the  nation.  The  first 
building  burned  in  1795;  the 
present  building,  completed  in 
1809.  has  been  here  for  182 
years.  Except  for  a  brief  period 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  New 
Bern  Academy  building  served 
as  a  school  for  more  than  160 
years. 

Today,  the  story  comes  full 
circle.  The  academy  is  once 
again  fulfilling  its  teaching 
mission.  Now  a  museum,  the 
academy's  four  exhibition 
rooms  reflect  300  years  of  life 
in  the  town  of  New  Bern,  a 
story  that  mirrors  the  history 
of  the  building  of  our  nation. 
This  old  building  tells  a 
complex  story:  a  tale  of  war  and 
peace,  hardship  and  prosperity, 
slavery  and  freedom.  It's  a  story 
told  by  many  voices  --  Native 
American.  Swiss.  German. 
English.  African  --  all  the 


people  who  lived  in  New  Bern 
and  created  the  place  we  know 
today. 

In  the  upstairs  passageway  of 
the   museum    is   the   original 


threshold  of  the  New  Bern 
Academy  school,  much  worn 
by  the  traffic  of  the  many 
students  who  attended  school 
there.  Today,  the  Academy 
again  invites  students  of  all 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB: 
"DIS-MYTHING"~.NAILS 

"They  didn't  have  nails  back  then.  They  put  things  together  with 
wooden  pegs."  Have  you  ever  heard  someone  make  this  statement 
about  old  houses  or  furniture?  It  sounds  believable...but  it  is 
actually  a  myth. 

Nails  have  been  in  use  for  centuries.  They  were  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  for  example.  What  can  make  things  confusing  is  that  there 
were  also  other  construction  methods  in  use  in  early  America. 


Houses  were  assembled  in  the  timber- 
frame  method,  where  heavy  house  timbers 
were  fastened  together  with  mortisc-aiid- 
tcBOA  yoints  -  kind  of  like  putting  tab  A 
into  slot  B-  Sometimes  these  pints  were 
then  pegged  together  for  extra  strength. 


Furniture  could  aJso  be  put  together  with  mortise- 
and-tenon  joints,  and  sometimes  these  joints  were 
reinforced  with  pegs  or  glue.  Parts  like  drawers 
were  put  together  with  dovetail  joints.  The  sides 
of  the  drawer  were  cut  in  a  zigzag  pattern  at  the  ends  so  they 
would  interlock.  Carpenters  and  furniture  makers  did  use  nails 
where  nails  worked  best,  but  these  nails  were  often  placed  out  of 
sight  so  that  they  would  not  be  seen  on  the  finished  piece. 

Early  nails  are  on  view  at  the  New  Bern  Academy.  The 
Architecture  Room  has  examples  of  wrought  nails  (made  by  a 
blacksmith),  cut  nails  (early  machine-made  nails),  and  wire  nails 
(the  kind  we  have  today.)  When  it  comes  to  myths  about  the 
existence  of  early  nails,  seeing  is  believing! 


ages  to  once  again  cross  the 
threshold  of  learning  in  order 
to  better  appreciate  our 
heritage. 

During  Heritage  Week,  April 
27  through  May  1.  we  invite 
you  to  do  just  that.  The  New 
Bern  Academy  will  be  open 
FREE  for  school  visits  all 
week,  Monday  through  Friday 
from  11:00  A,M.  to  5:00  P.M. 
Please  call  our  tour  coordinator 
at  (919)  638-1560  to  schedule  a 
free  visit  for  your  class.  Don't 
miss  this  wonderful 
opportunity  to  explore  the 
story  of  a  town  and  the  history 
of  our  nation.  ♦  ♦ 


LEARNING  ABOUT 
LEARNING 

por  more  than  160  years,  the 
New  Bern  Academy  was  a 
center  of  education  for  the 
students  of  eastern  North 
Carolina.  The  Academy  Green 
was  a  place  of  assembly  for  the 
citizens  of  the  town  and  the  site 
of  celebrations  and  speeches. 
Inside  the  academy,  dedicated 
teachers  helped  form  the  lives 
of  students,  many  of  whom 
went  on  to  play  significant  roles 
in  our  state  and  nation. 

Different  methods  of 
instruction  were  used  at  the 
academy  throughout  its  history. 
One  of  the  longest  and  most 
successful  courses  of 
instruction  was  the  Lancasterian 
system,  taught  by  Alonzo 
Attmore.  Focused  on  primary 
education,  this  method  was  used 
from  18H  to  at  least  1837.  Its 
success  was  due  both  to  the 
teacher  and  the  teaching 
method. 

The  Lancasterian  system  was 
developed  in  1798  by  Joseph 
Lancaster    in     London. 


England  as  an  economical  way 
of  educating  large  numbers  of 
children.  As  practiced  in  the 
academy,  class  periods  under 
the  Lancasterian  system  were 
short  --  twenty  minutes  at  the 
longest  --  and  were  run  in  a 
specific  order.  The  teacher's 
desk  was  on  a  platform  at  the 
end  of  the  room  nearest  the 
door,  with  rows  of  desks  facing 
him.  Desks  were  arranged  by 
different  heights  to 
accommodate  students  of 
different  age  levels. 

The  beginners  were  placed  in 
the  front  nearest  the  teacher,  at 
a  desk  painted  black  and 
holding  a  sand  trough  in  which 
pupils  traced  their  ABCs.  This 
saved  on  cleaning  slates  or 
buying  paper  that  was  too 
costly  for  younger  students  to 
use.  In  a  wide  aisle  on  one  side 
of  the  grouped  desks,  semi- 
circles were  marked  on  the 
floor  along  the  wall.  There 


small  groups  of  students  learned 
specific  lessons  such  as  spelling, 
reading  or  sums  (arithmetic). 
Students  moved  along  at  their 
own  pace  and  not  as  a  class  or 
group.  Lower-level  students 
were  supervised  by  more 
advanced  students  called 
monitors. 

Although  the  learning  method 
was  a  little  more  mechanical 
than  the  ones  generally  used 
today,  relying  heavily  on 
memorization,  recitation  and 
dictation,  it  was  nonetheless 
effective. 

Today,  in  the  New  Bern 
Academy,  you'll  find  a  small 
Lancasterian  classroom  with 
desks  and  a  sandbox  just  like 
the  ones  used  in  the  academy 
many  years  ago.  How  do  those 
school  days  of  the  past  contrast 
with  today's  curriculum?  In  the 
academy,  learning  about 
learning  is  a  real  education!  ♦  ♦ 


IN  THE  BEGINNING... 

1  n  the  Orientation  Room  of  the  New  Bern  Academy,  you'll  find 
an  exhibit  about  New  Bern's  earliest  inhabitants.  Long  before  any 
Europeans  arrived  to  map  out  and  settle  the  place  they  eventually 
called  Carolina.  Indians  had  lived  in  this  land  for  centuries. 

When  we  think  of  Indians,  we  tend  to  think  of  them  as  one 
homogeneous  group.  When  the  first  English  settlers  came  here, 
however,  they  found  three  distinct  groups  of  Indians:  the  Siouan. 
Algonquian.  and  Iroquoian. 

The  Siouan  tribes  included  groups  of  Waccamaws  and  Cape  Fear 
Indians.  These  tribes  lived  below  the  Neuse.  The  Algonquian 

(Contiimcel  on  page  3.) 


(In  the  Beginning  cont'd.) 

tribes  lived  along  the  upper 
Carolina  coast  and  included  the 
Coree.  Bear  River.  Pamlico  and 
Neuse  tribes.  The  Iroquoian 
group  included  the  Tuscaroras, 
a  powerful  tribe  that  dominated 
all  the  others  in  the  area.  The 
Siouan.  Algonquian.  and 
Iroquoian  tribes  often  fought 
against  each  other  as  well  as 
against  outsiders.  Once 
European  settlers  understood 
the  tribes'  rivalries,  they  often 
tried  to  use  them  to  the 
Europeans'  own  advantage. 


Indian  villages  were  small,  often 
including  only  one  or  two 
extended  families.  Today  we 
usually  focus  on  the  Indians' 
"primitive"  living  conditions, 
and  we  may  not  realize  their 
sophistication  in  areas  such  as 
religion  and  government.  When 
the  European  settler  John 
Lawson  came  to  the  meeting 
point  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent 
rivers  in  1701.  he  found  the 
Indian  town  of  Chattooka  on 
the  site  that  would  later  be 
New  Bern.  Lawson  later 
described  the  Indians'  governing 
council,  which  greatly 
impressed  him:  "All  affairs  are 
discoursed  of  and  argued  pro 


and  con.  very  deliberately...for 
the  good  of  the  publick." 

When  the  Swiss  settler 
Christoph  von  Graffenried  and 
his  colonists  arrived  in  the  early 
1700s.  they  found  that  Indians 
still  lived  in  Chattooka.  and 
Graffenried  paid  them  for  the 
land.  With  the  arrival  of 
European  settlers,  however, 
conflict  arose  between  the 
original  inhabitants  and  the 
newcomers.  Two  very  different 
cultural  views  began  to  clash  - 
European  and  native 
American  -  and  there  was  little 
possibility  of  compromise. 

The  concept  of  ownership  was 
the  cornerstone  of  the  European 
way  of  understanding  land,  yet 
to  the  Indians  all  land  was 
communal  property  from  which 
everyone  supplied  his  or  her 
needs.  To  Europeans,  forests 
were  for  cutting  down  to  make 
farms,  but  to  the  Indians, 
forests  supported  the  game  they 
hunted  for  food.  To  Europeans, 
Indians  were  at  best  an 
impediment  to  their  plans  for 
their  New  World,  at  worst,  a 
threat  to  their  very  lives.  To 
Indians.  Europeans  were 
intruders  who  cheated  and 
enslaved  them  and  brought  the 
evils  of  liquor  and  disease  into 
their  world.  Tensions  mounted. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1711. 
Tuscarora  warriors  captured 
Lawson.  Graffenried.  and  their 
black  servants  who  were 
scouting  the  Neuse  River  area. 
The  Tuscaroras  took  them  to 
Catechna.  the  chief  Tuscarora 
town.  There  the  prisoners 
observed  a  council  of  war  with 
the  Tuscaroras  and  their  allies, 
who  were  planning  a  massed 
attack  on  all  European 
settlements  in  the  area.  Lawson 
was  executed  for  his  insolence 
in  arguing  with  his  captors,  but 
Graffenried  was  held  prisoner 


for  several  weeks  while  the  war 
began.  Five  hundred  Indian 
warriors  made  the  initial  strikes 
on  September  22,  1711.  In 
desperation,  Graffenried  swore 
to  a  treaty  of  neutrality  to 
protect  the  New  Bern 
settlement;  he  was  then 
released. 


Nonetheless.  Graffenried's 
settlement  suffered  in  the 
Tuscarora  War.  with  over  60 
settlers  killed  and  15  captured  in 
the  first  attack.  The  war 
dragged  on  for  two  years,  with 
the  colonial  government  unable 
to  defend  the  colony 
effectively.  Finally,  two 
military  expeditions  from 
South  Carolina  broke  the 
Tuscaroras'  strength.  The 
Tuscaroras  were  defeated  at 
Fort  Neoheroka  in  1713.  Many 
of  the  remaining  Tuscaroras 
moved  to  New  York,  joining 
the  other  Iroquoian  nations. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


(In  the  Bcginiiiiig  cont'd.) 

Although  few  physical  traces 
remain  of  the  native  people 
whot  once  cultivated  the  land 
that  later  became  New  Bern, 
their  culture  remains  an 
important  building  block  in  the 
early  history  of  America,  and 
the  first  chapter  in  the  story  of 
the  town  of  New  Bern. 

♦  ♦ 


CAN  YOU  SPEAK 
HOUSE? 

Among    New    Bern's    many 

treasures,  its  architecture  is 

perhaps     the     most     visible 

reminder   of  the  town's  rich 

historical  legacy. 

In  the  New  Bern  Academy 
exhibit.  "Building  A  Town:  The 
Early  Architecture  of  New 
Bern."     you     can     trace     the 


development  of  many 
architectural  styles  and  the 
history  of  many  buildings  that 
still  exist  today. 

The  study  of  local  architecture 
can  tell  us  many  things  about  a 
community's  history.  The 
buildings  erected  in  New  Bern 
reflect  the  taste  and  relative 
wealth  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  built,  as  well  as 
the  talent  and  training 
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THE  QUEST  FOR  FREEDOM 

Uy  the  early  19th  century.  New  Bern  had  earned  the  nickname  the 
"Athens  of  North  Carolina"  for  its  distinguished  architecture  and 
tradition  of  public  service  among  the  wealthy  patrician  families. 

Equally  important,  however,  was  the  prominent  role  that  enslaved 
black  people  played  in  New  Bern's  society.  Although  the  most 
common  image  of  black  slavery  is  the  image  of  the  field  hand, 
almost  half  of  Craven  County's  slaves  were  artisans,  domestics,  or 
worked  in  small  manufactories.  Skills  like  sewing  or  woodworking 
made  a  slave  more  valuable  to  his  or  her  owner. 

Not  all  of  New  Bern's  black  residents  were  slaves.  In  fact,  the  free 
black  community  was.  for  a  time,  the  most  rapidly  growing 
segment  of  the  city's  population.  Many  free  black  people  were 
descended  from  slaves  who  had  been  released  by  their  owners  or 
had  successfully  escaped  from  bondage  in  earlier  years. 


One  of  the  most  prominent  free  black  families  in  New  Bern  was  the  Stanly  clan,  mulatto  descendants  of 
wealthy  white  merchant  John  Wright  Stanly.  John  C.  Stanly,  son  of  John  Wright  Stanly,  inherited 
property  and  money  from  his  father,  worked  as  a  barber,  and  was  listed  among  the  founders  of  New  Bern's 
Presbyterian  church.  His  son,  John  Stuart  Stanly,  ran  a  store  and  opened  a  highly  regarded  school  for  free 
blacks,  a  risky  undertaking  in  an  era  when  blacks  were  discouraged  from  learning  to  read.  John  S.  Stanly's 
daughter  Sara  and  Anne  Hazle.  daughter  of  a  New  Bern  blacksmith,  became  two  of  the  first  black 
Americans  to  enter  college  when  they  began  their  studies  at  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio  in  1852.  Due  to  the 
high  quality  of  education  they  received  from  John  S.  Stanly,  neither  woman  had  to  take  preparatory 
courses  but  moved  immediately  into  the  advanced  curriculum. 

Race  relations  in  the  19th  century  were  as  complex  as  they  have  been  in  our  own  century,  although  the 
specific  issues  have  changed.  In  1831  news  of  Nat  Turner's  slave  rebellion  in  Virginia  alarmed  New 
Bernians.  who  asked  the  U.S.  Army  to  station  an  artillery  company  in  the  city  until  they  were  sure  that 
local  slaves  would  not  attempt  a  similar  uprising.  That  particular  alarm  died  down,  but  the  city  government 
placed  curfews  and  restrictions  on  the  black  population.  White  property  owners  still  reported  disorderly 
conduct  at  night  and  were  alarmed  when  "large  gangs"  gathered  "to  sell  buy,  traf  f  ick.  and  fish."  Restrictions 
continued  to  tighten;  by  1856  many  free  black  families  chose  to  leave  New  Bern.  The  Stanly  family,  for 
instance,  moved  to  Ohio. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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AN    ARCHITECTURAL  SCAVENGER   HUNT 

A  roof,  a  door,  some  windows  and  walls  --  all  old  houses  look  alike,  right?  Wrong!  If  you're  a  good  observer,  you 
can  find  all  kinds  of  details  that  make  each  house  special. 

See  how  many  of  the  details  in  these  pictures  below  you  can  find  in  the  neighborhood  around  the  New  Bern 
Academy  Museum.  (Hint:  you'll  find  a  walking  tour  map  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  sheet  which  will  point  you 
in  the  right  architectural  direction!)  You  can  also  go  on  an  architectural  scavenger  hunt  in  a  neighborhood  near  your 
school  or  home.  Write  down  the  address  of  the  building  that  has  each  detail  you  spot. 
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(speak  HoBsc  cont'd.) 

of  the  craftsmen  who  built 
them.  They  also  reflect  the 
building  technology  of  the  time 
and  the  available  building 
materials. 

A  visit  to  the  architecture  room 
at  the  New  Bern  Academy  is  a 
good  prelude  to  a  walking  tour 
through  the  town's  downtown 
historic  district,  where  students 
can  see  many  wonderful 
examples  of  New  Bern's 
different  architectural  styles. 

Before  going  on  an  architectural 
exploration,  it's  a  good  idea  to 
become  familiar  with  some  of 
the  terminology  used  to 
describe  houses. 

Let's  start  with  some  of  the 
ways  houses  are  categorized: 
according  to  size.  plan,  and  roof 
type. 


Of  Stories  and  Bays 

The  size  of  a  building  is  usually 
expressed  in  terms  of  stories 
and  bays.  Each  full  story 
represents  a  level  of  finished, 
habitable  space.  A  half -story  is 
a  finished,  habitable  space 
created  by  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 
Half -stories  are  sometimes  also 
called  attics.  To  be  considered 
habitable,  these  spaces  usually 
must  have  flooring,  finished 
walls  and  ceilings  and  some 
source  of  light  and  ventilation 
such  as  windows.  Half-stories 
may  also  contain  fireplaces. 

The  front  or  principal  exterior 
wall  of  a  building  is  known  as 
its  facade.  The  width  of  a 
facade  is  expressed  in  bays. 
Bays  are  divisions  of  the  facade 
created  by  the  placement  of 
doors  and  windows. 


Now  Lets  Get  the  "Hall 
Story"— 

Another  way  to  classify  a  house 
is  by  to  its  interior 
arrangement,  more  specifically, 
the  placement  (or  absence)  of  a 
hall  or  passage.  The  hall-and 
parlor  style  house  is  one  of  the 
older  house  types  seen  in  New 
Bern.  Here  the  word  Iij//  is 
used  in  its  old  sense,  meaning 
the  main  room  of  a  house,  not  a 
long,  narrow  passage.  In  a  hall- 
and-parlor  house,  the  main 
exterior  door  opens  directly 
into  the  main  room  or  hall.  A 
center-hall  plan  house  contains 
a  narrow  central  hallway  or 
passage  with  one  or  more  rooms 
on  each  side.  Finally,  a  side- 
hall  plan  has  one  or  more 
rooms  on  one  side  of  the 
passage  only.  The  hall  can  be  on 
the  left  or  on  the  right  side  of 
the  house. 

Getting  to  the  Top— 

There  are  four  main  roof  types 
or  shapes  that  you'll  see  on  New 
Bern's  historic  houses: 


GABLE 


GAMBREL 


HIP 


DECK 
ONHIP 


Patting  It  All  Together 

Now  that  we've  learned  to  "talk 
house",  let's  describe  the  New 
Bern  Academy:  the  academy  is 
a  two-storied,  five-bay  building 
with  a  center-hall  plan  and  a  hip 
roof. 


The  New  Bern  Academy 


Next  time  you  visit  a  historic 
building,  try  to  describe  it 
according  to  the  correct 
architectural  terms.  Now  that 
you  are  fluent  in  "house  talk." 
put  your  new  knowledge  to 
work  by  drawing  a  simplified 
plan  of  your  own  home  and 
describing  it  with  the  terms 
you  learned  above. 

♦  ♦ 

THE  ACADEMY 
HOSPFTAL 

Although  the  New  Bern 
Academy  is  best  known  for 
having  educated  many  of 
eastern  North  Carolina's  young 
people,  the  Civil  War  years  saw 
the  structure  turned  to  grimmer 
uses.  Today,  upstairs  in  the 
Academy  Museum,  the  Civil 
War  exhibit  room  uses 
photographs  and  artifacts  to  tell 
the  story  of  New  Bern  as  a 
southern  town  occupied  by 
Union  troops.  Tryon  Palace 
historian  John  Barden  estimates 
that  as  many  as  75.000 
soldiers  passed  through  New 


(Academy  Hospital  cont'd.) 

Bern  during  the  Civil  War, 
some  staying  for  just  a  few 
days,  others  for  two  or  more 
years. 

Within  five  days  of  New  Bern's 
fall  to  Federal  troops  on  March 
H.  1862.  the  New  Bern 
Academy  had  been  turned  into 
a  military  hospital.  For  more 
than  three  years,  these  rooms 
witnessed  a  steady  procession  of 
young  soldiers  afflicted  by 
battle  injuries,  (often  leading  to 
infections  and  amputation  of 
limbs),  or  diseases  such  as 
dysentery,  malaria,  and  yellow 
fever. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  both  Federal  and 
Confederate  armies  faced  the 
difficulties  of  caring  for  the 
health  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
troops.  The  Civil  War  exhibit 
in  the  academy  includes  a 
hospital  vignette  illustrating 
the  building's  use  as  a  military 
facility.  Regimental  surgeons 
diagnosed  such  complaints  as 
malaria,  (usually  treated  by 
doses  of  quinine  with  whiskey), 
and  a  variety  of  stomach 
disorders  that  were  often 
termed  "dysentery."  Poor 
nutrition  and  careless  hygiene 
practices  contributed  to 
epidemics  of  various  diseases 
that  swept  through  New  Bern 
during  the  war.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  all  deaths  in  both 
armies  can  be  attributed  to 
diseases  rather  than  to  battle 
injuries. 

Illness,  however,  was  not  the 
only  source  of  discomfort  for 
patients.  One  soldier  wrote  that 
he  was  glad  to  be  leaving  the 
medical  facility  that  treated 
him.  complaining.  "I  have  been 
there  12  days  and  almost  starved 
to  death.  I  am  very  weak,  not 
from  sickness  alone,  but  for 


ANNOUNCING 

YOUNG  SPROUTS 


Opring  signals  the  beginning  of  our  newest  Tryon  Palace 
Restoration  educational  program.  Young  Sprouts.  This  program 
has  been  designed  by  the  Horticultural  Branch  at  Tryon  Palace  to 
instill  in  young  children  an  appreciation  for  gardens  both  as 
science  laboratories  and  works  of  art. 

Specially  geared  for  the  second-grade  curriculum.  Yoong 
Sprouts  uses  the  Tryon  Palace  gardens  as  an  outdoor  classroom, 
taking  children  on  a  hands-on  exploration  of  the  garden 
environment.  Special  learning  activities  have  been  developed  to  be 
educational  and  enjoyable  for  teachers  and  students  alike. 

The  program  is  being  offered  from  March  18  through  May  29. 
Only  one  class  will  be  offered  daily.  Because  of  the  hands-on 
nature  of  the  program,  the  class  size  is  strictly  limited  to  30 
students  maximum.  Registration  fee  is  $3.00  per  child;  the  teacher 
and  accompanying  adult  chaperones  receive  complimentary 
admission. 


For  a  program  brochure  or  copies  of  the  learning  materials  used 
in  the  program,  contact:  Tour  Coordinator.  Tryon  Palace 
Restoration.  P.O.  Box  1007.  New  Bern,  N.C.  28563  or  call  (919) 
638-1560.  Join  us  for  an  educational  trip  down  the  garden  path! 


something  to  eat.  I  have  not  had 
a  mouthful  of  meat  in  17  days. 
All  I  got  in  the  hospital  was  a 
piece  of  toast  three  times  a  day 
about  as  big  as  three  fingers." 

The  impact  and  images  of  New 
Bern  during  these  critical  years 
are  at  the  heart  of  America's 
Civil  War  history.  Take  time 
during  Heritage  Week  to 
explore  this  important  time  in 
our  nation's  history  and  this 
difficult  period  in  our  town's 
personal  legacy. 

♦  ♦ 

(Quest  for  Freedom  cont'd 
from  page  4) 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Union  occupation  of 
New  Bern,  many  North 
Carolina     blacks    were 


?[uick  to  grasp  an  opportunity 
or  freedom.  Acts  of  resistance 
to  the  system  of  forced  labor 
and  discrimination  were  not 
new  to  slaves,  who  had  long 
resorted  to  escapes  and 
uprisings  against  their  masters, 
or  to  free  black  men  and 
women,  who  had  watched  their 
political  rights  erode  in  the 
antebellum  era.  Thousands  of 
black  men.  women,  and  children 
left  plantations  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  for  their  first  taste  of 
freedom  in  New  Bern. 

The  story  of  African- American 
culture  in  our  region  is  told 
throughout  the  exhibit  rooms 
of  the  New  Bern  Academy  and 
remains  another  important 
chapter  in  the  story  of  New 
Bern. 

♦  ♦ 


A  WORD  SEARCH  GAME 

T*  he  New  Bern  Academy  Museum  has  many  things  of  interest  for  everyone.  Part  of  the  fun  is  learning  new 
about  the  past.  This  word  search  puzzle  helps  focus  on  some  of  the  items  and  subjects  you'll  learn  about  in 
the  Academy  Museum.  What  is  the  significance  of  each  of  these  terms?  Try  to  find  the  words  in  the  maze  of 
letters  below.  Draw  a  circle  around  each  one  you  find.  (Hint:  words  can  go  forward,  backward,  up.  down,  or 
diagonal!). 

THE  WORDS 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
REALLY  DID  SLEEP 
HERE! 

April  marks  the  201st 
anniversary  of  George 
Washington's  visit  to  New  Bern 
during  his  southern  tour,  when 
he  lodged  in  the  John  Wright 
Stanly  House,  now  part  of 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites 
and  Gardens. 

Americans  like  to  yoke  about 
the  number  of  places  George 
Washington  supposedly  slept, 
but  the  truth  is  that 
Washington  (//'c/  do  a 
remarkable  amount  of  traveling 
in  his  lifetime. 

Washington's  presidential  tours 
were  important  to  him.  They 
helped  him  escape  the  usual 
routine  of  presidential  duties 
and  gain  support  for  his 
presidency.  Perhaps  most 
importantly,  in  an  age  of  no 
telephones  or  television, 
traveling  was  one  way  that 
Washington  was  able  to  learn 
firsthand  about  the  country  he 
governed  and  talk  to  the 
citizens  of  the  young  nation.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that 
at  this  time  in  our  history,  no 


one  knew  if  the  new 
Constitution  would  provide  a 
lasting  and  stable  government. 
Having  Washington  the  war 
hero,  as  president,  helped  people 
have  faith  in  the  new 
government. 

Washington  left  for  his 
southern  tour  in  March.  1791. 
Mrs.  Washington,  who  was 
apparently  not  up  to  the 
hardships  of  the  journey  chose 
to  stay  home. 

Washington's  southern  tour, 
which  covered  over  1.800  miles 
and  lasted  more  than  three 
months,  brought  him  into  New 
Bern  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
20. 1791. 

The  Craven  County  Light 
Horse  served  as  Washington's 
escort  from  the  Neuse  River 
ferry:  they  were  joined  at  the 
outskirts  of  New  Bern  by  the 
New  Bern  Volunteers  infantry 
unit.  When  Washington  reached 
his  lodging,  both  the  New  Bern 
Volunteers  and  Captain 
Stephen  Tinker's  company  of 
artillery  gave  the  president  a  15- 
gun  salute,  and  the  town  was 
illuminated  that  evening. 


The  next  day.  Washington  spent 
some  time  walking  around  New 
Bern  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
received  an  address  from  a 
committee  of  his  fellow  masons 
representing  St.  John's  Lodge. 
In  the  evening,  he  was 
entertained  at  a  dancing 
assembly,  or  ball,  at  Tryon 
Palace  --  a  building  he  referred 
to  as  "a  good  brick  building  but 
now  hastening  to  ruins."  (The 
Palace,  completed  in  1770.  was 
then  over  20  years  old.  and  was 
no  longer  in  regular  use  as  the 
state  capitol.)  Washington  also 
remembered  to  note  in  his  diary 
that  there  were  "about  70  ladies" 
at  the  ball. 

Long-standing  local  tradition 
(dating  back  at  least  to  the 
Civil  War  period)  says  that 
Washington  slept  in  the  John 
Wright  Stanly  House  during 
his  visit  to  New  Bern. 
Washington  had  resolved  "not 
to  incommode  any  private 
families  by  taking  up  my 
quarters  with  them  during  my 
journey."  The  Stanly  house  was 
a  logical  place  for  the  president 
to  stay,  as  it  was  vacant  at  the 
time.  Both  John  Wright  Stanly 
and  his  wife.  Anne,  had  died  in 
a  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1789, 
and  their  son  John.  Jr..  had  not 
yet  come  of  age  to  inherit. 
Washington  was  apparently 
happy  with  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  good  citizens  of 
New  Bern  and  he  wrote  in  his 
diary  that  he  enjoyed 
"exceeding  good  lodgings" 
during  his  stay. 

Washington's  visit  to  New  Bern 
was  an  exciting  event  for  the 
townspeople  of  the  time.  As  for 
20th-century  visitors  to  the 
John  Wright  Stanly  House, 
they  can  rest  assured  that 
Washington  really  (//c/  sleep 
here! 
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